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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By Gladys Arthur Brown. 



The occasion of the present inves- 
tigation is, first, the creditable re- 
ports that have been coming from 
English schools with reference to 
the Maidstone violin classes, which 
a few years ago comprised half a 
million children and included some 
fifteen hundred in the annual con- 
certs ; and, second, the similar move- 
ment recently started in the New 
York City Public Schools which has 
been attracting much interested at- 
tention in this country. The classes 
in New York are held outside of 
school hours and are credited in no 
way as is regular school work. The 
requests for instruction have been 
very numerous; and classes have 
been limited to twenty with lessons 
once a week, the parents' services 
being enlisted to keep the home prac- 
tice regular. But the results of such 
work can not easily be measured at 
the end of one year or two. 

As a directory of Music Supervi- 
sors from whom to ask information, 
I took the list of attendance at the 
March, 1915, meeting of the M. S. 
N. C. in Pittsburgh. To two hun- 
dred of these I sent a questionaire, 
inquiring (1) about their instru- 
mental organizations and whether 
they give credit for the work, and 
(2) about crediting outside instru- 
mental lessons. I received over one 
hundred replies, seventy-six of which 
contained information for this re- 
port. 

The distribution over the country 
of those who have done something 
with the work is as follows : 
New England and Middle States. 39 

The South 13 

The West 21 

In considering this majority for 



the first group of states, which the 
M. T. N. A. attendance list also 
showed) the location of the Confer- 
ence within that group must be ta- 
ken into consideration. Probably 
only the most progressive of the 
other locations were able to send 
delegates. 

Out of the 76 pertinent replies: 
72 show some musical organiza- 
tion. 

3 expect to have one next year. 

1 town credits instrumental les- 
son but has no musical organization. 

31 give credit for work in an or- 
ganization. 

11 expect to give credit next year. 

7 give credit for outside instru- 
mental lessons. 

11 expect to give it next year. 

3 expressed interest in copying 
the Rix plan. Summary: 

36 different school systems give 
credit for some kind of instrumental 
work, out of the 73 where some in- 
strumental work is done. 

2 give credit for instrumental les- 
sons and work in an organization 
also. 

As to the kinds of organizations: 
66 out of 72 have orchestras. 
30 of these give credit. 

12 out of 72 have bands. 

8 of these give credit. 

29 out of 72 have more than one 
organization. 

11 have both orchestra and band. 

7 out of 11 give credit for both. 

2 school systems have both high 
school and grammar school organi- 
zations, but give credit only in high 
school. 

The above facts show that all but 
three of the systems which expressed 
an interest in the subject are doing 
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something along this line. The large 
number who expect to give credit 
next year is most encouraging to ad- 
vocates of the movement, or for those 
who have questioned the success or 
value of the work. Six give credit 
for the instrumental lessons which 
fit pupils for the organization and 
two of them give credit for both 
lessons and the work done in the or- 
ganization. The most significant 
fact seems to be that just half of 
the school systems where any instru- 
mental work is done are supporting 
the work without credit, and twenty- 
nine of them supporting more than 
one organization. It speaks some- 
thing for the interest and initiative 
which the work calls forth when we 
see that half these school systems 
are carrying on the study with the 
love of the work as the only motive. 
The large per cent of 68 out of 72 
shows that the orchestra is the fa- 
vorite kind of organization, but not 
quite half this number give credit 
for the work. Bands are fewer, but 
show a larger per cent where credit 
is given. 

The questions naturally arise: 
What per cent of the total enroll- 
ment of school children take an act- 
ive interest in instrumental work; 
to what per cent is credit available, 
and how many of these to whom it 
is available take advantage of the 
opportunity? The following num- 
bers are as nearly correct as the in- 
formation received makes possible. 
Incomplete data is found in several 
instances. For example : Two school 
systems give the numbers in their 
organizations, but omit the total en- 
rollment as requested; two state 
that they have "orchestras and 
bands", but omit the total enroll- 
ment and the numbers in the organ- 



izations; two cities give their total 
enrollment, but omit the exact num- 
bers in their organizations. The to- 
tal effect is not greatly influenced 
by these omissions which seem to 
offset each other. 
Total enrollment of the 73 

school systems 229,934 

Number of children in all the 

musical organizations .... 1,755 
Number in schools where 

credit is given 75,262 

Number who get credit for 

their work 614 

That is to say, less than one-half 
per cent of our school children now 
take an active interest in instru- 
mental music in the school. (Be- 
side this fact, it would be interesting 
to record the per cent of the same 
children who "take lessons" of pri- 
vate teachers at home in addition to 
their regular work in school.) To 
about one-third of the children in 
the 73 school systems credit is avail- 
able, V/i per cent of these are in mu- 
sical organizations and one-third of 
this latter number are getting credit. 
That is, less than one per cent of 
those to whom credit is available 
take advantage of the opportunity. 

The following large enrollments 
show an extremely meager number 
in musical organizations: 

6,500 with 100 students in organi- 
zations. 

92,000 with 200 students in or- 
ganizations. 

22,230 with 26 students in organi- 
zations. 

12,386 with 48 students in organi- 
zations. 

4,000 with 12 students in organi- 
zations. 

7,750 with 24 students in organi- 
zations. 
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2,120 with 18 students in organi- 
zations. 

1,500 with 70 students in organi- 
zations. 

An error in these figures as a tes- 
timony of the eagerness of the school 
children for instrumental work re- 
sults from the fact, which many su- 
pervisors mentioned in answering 
the questionaire, that the number of 
applicants have been greater than 
they could take care of, and the num- 
bers in classes and organizations 
have had to be limited until the 
teaching force and financial support 
by the school shall be adequate to 
carry on the work on a larger scale. 
This explains why the larger sys- 
tems do not seem to be leading the 
movement in proportion to the num- 
bers in their schools. 

To the question, "How long have 
you given the credit?" few super- 
visors replied, probably from lack 
of data. 

Eleven reported the following: 

Rock Island, Illinois, with a high 
school of 710 pupils, has given 1 
point each year out of the 160 points 
necessary for graduation since 1898, 
i. e., 17 years. 

Two school systems have given 
credit for ten years. 

One has given credit for nine 
years. 

One has given credit for five years. 

One has given credit for four 
years. 

Two have given credit for three 
years. 

Two have given credit for two 
years. 

One has given credit for one year. 

A great many others suggested 
that the work is new with them and 
as yet not adequately formulated 



to meet the demands of the commun- 
ity. 

In reply to the question as to what 
support and assistance is given by 
the school : 

10 stated that they receive no help 
from the school. 

The Home and School League 
furnishes financial aid for one. 

The school furnishes some of the 
unusual instruments, like basses, 
drums, etc., in one case. 

The school furnishes the music in 
eight cases. 

The students buy their own music 
in one case. 

The school furnishes a profes- 
sional leader in one case. 

A student is a leader in one case. 

In all other cases the supervisor 
is the leader of the organizations, i. 
e., in 51 out of 72 cases. 

In the case of Oberlin, Ohio, Pub- 
lic Schools, instruments and three 
lessons a week are furnished to the 
children for a dollar a month. This 
is Oberlin's first year and Mr. Gehr- 
kens writes of the 80 to 100 children 
who passed the examination for eli- 
gibility to class lessons from whom 
12 had to be chosen for the trial 
class until a scheme of prcedure for 
others should be worked out. 

Other figures are: 
Number giving some help but no 

credit 12 

Number giving credit but no help 8 
Number giving credit and help 6 
Number giving no help and no 

credit 6 

Number giving no credit and 

omitting the question of help 5 

Some of these may well be among 
the number. 

The above statements show that 
in a majority of cases the supervisor 
of music is the prime supporter of 
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the work and the center from whom 
enthusiasm and results arise. And 
the fact that he is often called upon 
to be the organizer, director, and 
judge of the work of the organiza- 
tion emphasizes the importance of 
adequate courses along orchestral 
lines, knowledge of instruments and 
the like in our normal schools and 
colleges where the supervisor re- 
ceives his training. 

One immediately wonders what 
instruments and what proportion of 
instruments are used in these orches- 
tras and bands. In examining the 
statistics, the following facts are re- 
vealed : 

In no case is the violin lacking. 

Probably the piano is used al- 
though only 17 mention it. 

Next comes the cornet, used in 
29 cases. 

The clarinet is used in 25 cases. 

The flute is used in 19 cases. 

Cellos are mentioned in 15 cases. 

Drums and battery in 15 cases. 

Mandolins are present in seven 
cases. 

(To be concluded 



Horns, bassoons, baritones, saxa- 
phones, euphonium, each appear five 
or six times. 

Piccolo and tuba appear twice. 

Oboe, trumpet and banjo each ap- 
pear once. 

The most common combination 
seems to be the strings (often with- 
out the viola) with cornets, drum 
and piano. Three have the full reed 
and brass choirs, but lack the viola 
and cellos. One has strings and 
brass, but lacks the reeds. Three 
have violins, cornets, and piano. 
One has violins, cornet and cello and 
piano. One has eight violins, four 
brass instruments, drums and piano. 
Three combine violins, cornet, trom- 
bone and clarinet. Two add the flute 
to the preceding combination. Twe 
include violins and one clarinet ; one 
has violins and one flute; one has 
violins, one flute and one cello. As 
above seen, mandolins are used in 
seven cases. In two of these, there 
are only violins, mandolins, a guitar 
and the piano. In one case there ap- 
pear violins, guitar, mandolins, 
piano, cornet, trombone and drums, 
in January issue. ) 



Vocational Guidance in Music 

By Carl E. Seashore, 

Dean of the Graduate College and Head of the Department of Philoso- 
phy and Psychology in the State University of Iowa. 



Talent for music is a "gift" be- 
stowed by nature upon different per- 
sons very unequally. We recognize 
this by speaking of some persons as 
not musical and others as musical 
in various degrees. 

This talent can be measured. With 
the wonderful development of mod- 
ern psychology, it is now possible to 
make reliable and fairly complete 



measurements of the fundamental 
capacities which constitute musical 
talent early enough to serve as a 
guide in the selection and planning 
of a musical career. 

Musical talent is not one thing, 
or capacity. It represents scores or, 
if we count in finer detail, hundreds 
of fairly distinguishable capacities, 
any one of which may be absent or 



